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private ones. Often their operation cost is lower. They earn larger 
dividends. Their charges are less. And they have achieved success 
in the face of the most aggravating supervision by Parliament, many 
of whose members are interested in the private companies which the 
cities want to take over. 

In so far as the adverse comparison of English to American condi- 
tions are true at all, they should not be laid at the door of the towns or 
of Parliamentary regulation of private industry, any more than the 
general decay of English agriculture, trade and commerce should be 
attributed to legislation. The cause is a deeper one. It is all of one 
whole. It lies in the English character and the fear of change from 
what is known to what is untried. 

This volume was written from the view point of the irritated pro- 
moter. It goes further than the Parliamentary committee itself 
dared go. And it ignores completely the mass of easily available and 
uncontrovertible testimony of the towns themselves. The truth 
about slavery could as readily be gotten from the debates of the 
Southern Confederacy as the truth of municipal ownership frorn the 
sources which Dr. Meyer has consulted. 

Frederic C. Howe. 

The City: The Hope of Democracy. By Frederick C. Howe, 
PhD.' (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1906. Pp.319.) 

If one were to amend Dr. Howe's sub-title to read "The Municipal 
Ownership and Single Tax City: the Hope of Democracy," one would 
come a little nearer to describing his thesis, which he discusses and 
develops with skill and ability. 

He contends, and with a large measure of truth, that "for the best 
part of a century we [Americans] have been endeavoring to secure 
good government by legal [legislative] enactment. We have a childish 
confidence in paper forms." This was a truer characterization a 
half dozen years ago than it is now. We are beginning to realize that 
our tools (laws) must not only be adapted to the work in hand, but 
must be carefully used by skillful men. The mere purchase of a new 
set leaves us practically as badly off as we were before. Reformers 
are very apt to stop with the placing of an act upon the statue books, 
thinking that that is all that is necessary, whereas their work has only 
just begun. 
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Notwithstanding his clear perception of this American tendency, 
Dr. Howe himself falls a victim to it when he comes to discuss his 
remedies — the single tax and the municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties. For instance , in the chapter entitled the City for the People 
(p. 295), after describing the cause of the problem from his point of 
view to be the creation of a social fund through the crowding of man- 
kind, which is in excess of the present and future needs of govern- 
ment, he declares that all this can be reformed through a change in our 
methods of taxation. In short, there is a panacea for our ills, and that 
panacea is the single tax. 

Thoughtful students of the municipal problem may advocate taxa- 
tion reform, and most of them do, but as one of several means to the 
end, not as the sole one. The problem is much too complex and too 
complicated to yield to a single solvent. 

Dr. Howe believes that poverty forms a main cause of our municipal 
troubles and that through reform in the methods of taxation " poverty 
would be relieved, for poverty is an eradicable thing." It is not a dis- 
pensation of Providence, as we interpret the scriptural expression, 
with which we justify our inaction. Nor is it true that the poverty 
which is everywhere increasing in our cities is traceable to "nature or 
the devil," which has made some men weak and imbecile, others lazy 
and worthless. I wish I could believe that poverty is eradicable, but 
to my mind the evidence is overwhelmingly against it. The best we 
can hope for is a gradual alleviation, a gradual improvement, and that 
is being manifested as our author himself recognizes. It will come as 
a result of modern methods of philanthropy and reform — but effective 
as they are in the hands of the capable men who are devoting them- 
selves to the regeneration of mankind, it has to be confessed that the 
millennium is not yet within near speaking distance. 

Dr. Howe is equally sanguine concerning the effectiveness of the 
municipal ownership of public utilities. It is to solve the city problem, 
abolish poverty, and generally introduce an era of good feeling. Thus 
he says: "In efficiency of service the public water companies equal, 
if they do not surpass, the privately owned ones. In almost every 
city the service is cheaper and better, measured by cost and the con- 
venience of the people, than that offered by the traction companies, 
the gas or the electric lighting plants. All this is to be expected. 
For the city is able to, and in most States must, buy in the cheap- 
est market. The credit of the city is of the best. It can borrow 
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money at from 3 to 4 per cent. It has no dividends to pay on watered 
stock. It is constantly under scrutiny, and with rare exceptions, 
engineering talent of a high order is placed in charge of municipal com- 
panies" (p. 120). 

All this may be true in Cleveland where Dr. Bemis is superintendent 
of the water bureau, but it is certainly not generally so throughout 
the country. However, it must be admitted that as a rule the water 
plants have been much better handled by municipal corporations 
than have the gas and electric lighting plants owned and operated by 
them. 

The municipal ownership of public utilities as recommended by the 
National Municipal League's committee on municipal program in 
1899; and municipal operation where local conditions demand it, is a 
far different thing from advocating universal municipal ownership 
and operation as a "sure enough cure." 

In the descriptive portions of his book Dr. Howe is effective. His 
analysis of the evils incident to private ownership and operation is 
clear and convincing. Except where he is urging his particular 
remedies, he writes convincingly and with an adequate knowledge of 
modem conditions and tendencies. Possibly his public career, first 
as a councilman in Cleveland and later as an Ohio State senator, and 
for the past half dozen years as an open and enthusiastic supporter of 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson, has given his work an air of advocacy and 
partisanship. 

Reformers will quite generally agree with him in declaring for muni- 
cipal ownership and for taxation reform, but it is to be doubted if they 
will give to these means so large a place in the coming municipal 
reconstruction as he does. 

The book is entertainingly written and is suffused with a serious, 
ethical purpose. Whether one agrees with Mr. Howe's rules of pro- 
portion, one is impressed with the fullness of information and his 
earnestness. It is a stimulating volume and brings out as do few 
books of this kind ^he hopefulness of the municipal outlook and the 
steady growth toward a wholesome municipal democracy. 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 



